THE  POSITION   OF  THE  SOVEREIGN

done by ministers and other servants of the Crown; but this has no
relevance to the duty or otherwise of the King to act on the advice
of his ministers. Nor is much help obtained by an appeal to the
4 principles of 1688'. For a century after 1688 the King was by no means
bound to accept the advice of ministers. The change came about not
because Whig principles were accepted but because after 1832 Govern-
ments rested not on the favour of the Crown but on the vote of the
people. Unless the King could appeal to the people against his Govern-
ment he had to accept its advice; and if he appealed to the people against
the Government he must expect the Government to appeal to the
people against the King. In other words, he had inevitably in such
a case to enter into a party conflict which he stood every chance of
losing, if not immediately, at least in the future. Lord Esher rightly
based his memorandum on the principle that if the King exercised his
own judgment 'the throne could not stand for long'*

By way of further qualification it should also be noted that the King's
influence on foreign policy cannot now be greater than his influence on
domestic policy, for knowledge of foreign courts and relations with
foreign potentates gives no help in a world most of which has decided
to abolish courts and dispense with potentates. On the other hand,
there are functions which the King does not, or may be claimed not to
exercise, on ministerial advice. The most important of them is the
appointment of a Prime Minister.1 In addition, it is sometimes said that
the dismissal of ministers and the dissolution of Parliament may be
undertaken without the consent of the Government.2 In relation to
patronage and honours, too, the Sovereign exercises a substantial
element of discretion.3

In relation to ordinary policy, the King's influence may be substan-
tial, though it is rarely the determining factor. It is advisory and not
decisive. Whether the monarch has the ability to give effective advice
is largely an accident of birth. There is no presumption that the lineal
descendant of Princess Sophia of Hanover possesses greater intelligence
than the foremost statesmen of the day, but frequently the Sovereign
has more practical experience of affairs than the statesmen in control

1 Above, ch. n.                                  a See below, ch. xin.

3 See below, ch. xiv.
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